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THE USE OF THE CONFERENCE HOUR 



WAHNITA DELONG 
Ohio State University 



I always leave the conference hour "tired but happy"; tired, 
because of all the periods of the day it demands the greatest alert- 
ness on the part of the teacher, who must be alive to catch and 
respond to every suggestion, every mood of the pupil who sits beside 
her; happy, because it is the time when she is more than a mere 
explainer of the textbook rules. For in this period of individual 
consultation she may reach her pupils in a personal way to a degree 
which she can never hope to attain in the classroom relationships 
alone. It is the individual that we meet and deal with in the con- 
ference hour, and it is well for us to think of our pupils from that 
standpoint, at least once in a while, or always they will con- 
tinue to be merely parts of the crowd which comes to us between 
bells two or three times a week. Indeed, the whole business of 
the conference period is controlled by this idea of the individuality 
of the student. As soon as we stop to consider that each pupil 
in the class has a different set of problems from the others, we have 
grounds for some sort of private consultation where the teacher 
can talk over with him the difficulties peculiar to his expression. 

The reasons for the failure of the classroom period to accomplish 
these matters of compositional correction are so apparent that they 
scarcely need to be mentioned. Of course, the only way in which 
material of this sort can be handled during the recitation hour is 
by grouping the errors of a single assignment or a number of 
assignments and then presenting them in a general way, either 
through blackboard lists or by actually reading catalogues of lead- 
ing mistakes. But such a procedure not only takes time which is 
needed for other things, but generally fails to accomplish its purpose. 
Some mistakes seem trivial and absurd to the majority of the 
class, but to the one pupil, for example, who spelled "engine," 
i-n-j-i-n-e, it is a vital question and one not to be overlooked. He 
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alone needs that particular correction, and yet in all probability 
he will be the one person in the room who will not get it, but will 
remain as unconscious of the fact that it was intended for him as 
if he had never made a mistake in his life. This, of course, pre- 
supposes general corrections entirely in connection with public 
criticism, where the errors are those of the class, not of the indi- 
viduals, and, as I see it, this is the only Humane method which 
can be employed. Even the reading of a theme before the class for 
the purpose of adverse criticism, where the name of the writer is 
withheld, unless it is tactfully done, sometimes hurts so much that 
the pupil does not care to improve; while if the very same mistakes 
had been pointed out privately they would have been received in 
an entirely different manner, and with a personal incentive for 
correction. 

Since the conference period seems, then, to be a necessary part 
of the teaching of English composition, we need to ask ourselves 
some questions concerning the methods which are best employed 
in this particular phase of the work. Just as the class hour has 
certain rules governing, partially at least, its procedure, so there 
are particular bits of theory which one must keep in mind in con- 
ducting the consultation. To be sure, they cannot be followed 
rigidly because, again, the individual pupil with his own peculiar 
problem must be the basis for everything that happens; and yet, 
even considering this fact, one may have a rather definite plan to 
work from. 

In the first place, every conference must have a dominant pur- 
pose if it is to be successful in reaching the pupil. It is easy for 
the teacher to discuss a theme page by page, pointing out here an 
error in punctuation, there a misspelled word, here a grammatical 
mistake, there a violation of unity, emphasizing them all equally — 
but what does such a conference accomplish ? Such a great mass 
and variety of mistakes are forced upon the pupil all at once that 
he is likely to judge the matter of correction to be an impossible 
task. But suppose we try another plan. If the teacher has only 
a minute or two in which to glance over the themes of the student 
before he comes for his conference, she can recall the one prevailing 
fault which seems to mark his writing, and thus be prepared to 
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drive that one thing home. After she has mentioned the other 
errors only in a subordinate way and spent the greater part of the 
time upon a discussion of this dominant mistake, the pupil leaves 
the conference with a knowledge that here at least is one thing 
which can be attended to. Sometimes I have even thought it 
advisable, where the error was a serious one, to suggest that the 
next few themes would be marked entirely with that one thing in 
mind, thus emphasizing the seriousness of the mistake and giving 
one incentive — if not the highest — for its correction. 

To take a concrete example: Here is a girl who confuses the 
use of the comma and the semicolon; she is never sure when she 
should employ one, when the other. Her papers show, perhaps, 
an occasional misspelled word or an incidental incorrect use of a 
word or phrase. But, from my point of view, it does not matter 
whether these things are even mentioned, if she has learned during 
this particular conference when to use the semicolon and when the 
comma. Or again, I remember one youth — ^and he is not an uncom- 
mon type, I have discovered — who, when he came to me, wrote 
perfectly from a mechanical standpoint, but whose finished com- 
positions nevertheless failed utterly because he had nothing to 
say. He apparently had no interests of any kind, or so it seemed 
at first, and he would generally write a half a page or a page at 
most and then abruptly stop. But one day in the midst of a con- 
ference, after I had tried to lead him out by a half-dozen different 
lines of conversation, T suddenly found that he did have an interest. 
He knew more about electricity than the average upper-classman 
knows about any one subject, and as soon as he found that here was 
suitable material for his themes, he began to write things that 
were very much worth while. In this instance again there was one 
particular matter that needed to be attended to, regardless of all 
other things. 

I have tried in cases of this kind, where the student was at a 
loss what to write about, or at least was backward about putting 
down his thoughts in written form, I have tried, I say, leading the 
pupil on to talk fully about some subject without ever suggesting 
its connection with a theme, and then, after finding that he really 
did have some ideas about the matter, suddenly asking him to make 
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an outline of the things he had Just been saying. Such a formal 
plan made under the direction of the teacher during the conference 
period has proved more than once to be the basis of a good theme. 

But even though the instructor has found and followed some 
particular plan in pointing out the errors of the pupil's written 
work, the conference may yet fail in reaching its desired end unless 
she can also give the student a motive for self-correction. The 
student may go on making the same mistakes in grammar week 
after week, unless he can be awakened to the fact that there is 
really an urgent need for him to be correct. Three motives have 
been suggested by a leading educator as possible stimuh for self- 
correction; pride in the Mother Tongue, an altruistic motive, 
and a motive of self interest. Here again the determining factor 
is the individuality of the pupil. The teacher must discover which 
incentive will have the strongest appeal to the individual before 
her; but there ought to be at least one of the three which would 
command respect from any type of student that might be met. 
The average boy of high-school age generally has very little feeling 
in regard to the English language, except as it serves his purpose 
of communication, so that the first appeal might not come very 
effectively to any but the occasional pupil. But certainly high- 
school pupils have reached an age when they can be appealed to 
from a sense of altruism, with a desire to be a help to the world 
at large, or at least from a desire to be esteemed socially efficient 
by other people. Of course, always, the way in which this appeal 
is made must be determined by the teacher who knows well the 
pupil's personal characteristics; and even though the same motive 
is used as a basis again and again, perhaps not twice is it presented 
exactly alike. But whatever the incentive, there must be some- 
thing always to bring the pupil into the attitude of mind in which 
he will want to be correct. 

There seem to be several things, then, which can be more suc- 
cessfully accomplished in the conference period than by any other 
method. Primarily, of course, the object is to lead the student to 
overcome certain compositional errors which are peculiar to his 
expression. The class hour takes care of the requisite amount of 
theory which the pupil must know in relation to the subject; it 
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remains for the private conference to make an application of that 
theory in such a way as to meet directly the individual need of the 
pupil. The prevailing possibility of the "office hour" is the con- 
trolling end which has governed all the previous material of 
this brief discussion. 

But there is yet another thing which may be accomplished 
through the conference, which I think even alone would make it 
justifiable. It is the results that may be obtained because of the 
more informal and familiar relationships which exist at this time 
between the teacher and her pupils. Sometimes the instructor 
does fail to leave much of her personal influence, especially in large 
classes, because she seems to the students so far away; but as soon 
as she meets the pupil alone, while yet maintaining her dignity, she 
permits a different method of approach, and, if she is wise in con- 
ducting the conference, she may be an inspiration in many ways. 
If there is anything which will encourage a pupil to do good work 
it is for him to feel that his teacher has a personal interest in what 
he is doing, and that she will be pleased if he does accomplish 
something worth while, not only in his particular field but in any 
line of work in which he may be interested. And I think any 
teacher may come to have some such relation with her pupils if she 
successfully manages the conference hour. Here she can make her 
boys and girls feel that she has a special interest in each one of them. 
I always make it a point to ask at least one question or suggest one 
line of conversation which is not connected with the immediate 
business of the consultation, and even from such a simple method 
as this, one may make a beginning. 

This is the part of teaching that I have characterized in my very 
first statement as most satisfying — the side which contains real 
joy for the true teacher. It is a great achievement if the teacher 
of English can free a boy's writing from grammatical errors and 
misspelled words; it is a greater accomplishment if she can give 
him, in addition to that, standards of life which will help him to 
be a better man and make him better prepared to do a man's work 
in the world. Both of these things the sympathetic teacher can 
do if she is able to supplement the recitation period with carefully 
planned conference hours. 



